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•  Trends  and  Issues 


The  S.  Office  of  Education  has  awarded 

the  first  two  contracts  for  cooperative  educational  re¬ 
search  in  its  history.  The  contracts  will  be  financed 
from  a  recent  HEW  appropriation  for  $1,020,000  for 
research  by  colleges,  universities  and  State  agencies 
in  the  problems  of  education.  The  current  contracts 
have  been  awarded  (1)  to  Indiana  University  for  an 
18-month  research  project  to  determine  why  capable 
high  school  students  in  Indiana  do  not  continue  their 
education;  and  (2)  to  Vanderbilt  University  for  a 
three-year  study  of  juvenile  delinquency  among  chil¬ 
dren,  grades  7  through  11.  The  Office  of  Education 
announces  that  several  other  projects  are  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Over  40%  of  1955’s  high  school  grads  are 

in  college  this  fall,  reveals  Dr.  Raymond  Walters, 
president  emeritus  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  in 
the  annual  survey  of  enrollment  that  he  makes  every 
year  for  School  and  Society.  The  figures,  based  on  en¬ 
rollment  estimates  from  over  500  colleges,  show  a  10^ 
increase  over  those  of  1955.  Last  year’s  increase  was 
9^  over  the  enrollments  of  1954.  “The  remarkable 
fact  is  that  the  current  advances  have  nothing  to  do 
whatever  with  the  recent  soaring  numbers  of  children,” 
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Dr.  Walters  comments.  “Actually,  current  students 
proceed  from  the  low  birth  rate  period  of  the  late 
1930’s.”  The  major  enrollment  gains  were  noted  in 
engineering  and  teaching,  two  fields  where  the  nation’s 
needs  are  pressing. 

There  are  55.6  million  children  in  the  U.  S. 

under  18  years  of  age  —  more  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  nation,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.  reports.  This  is  a  gain  of  14  million  over  1945 
figures.  This  increase  is  the  greatest  ever  recorded, 
the  Metropolitan  points  out,  noting  by  comparison 
that  the  increase  of  children  under  18  between  1900 
and  1930  was  only  12,300,000.  “The  situation,”  the 
insurance  company  said,  “reflects  essentially  a  new 
outlook  toward  family  life  by  our  young  people.  The 
proportion  married  is  at  an  all-time  high,  and  they  are 
marrying  and  starting  their  families  earlier.” 

Private  school  enrollments,  generally  a  sensi¬ 
tive  barometer  of  the  nation’s  economic  health  and 
point  of  view,  have  reached  a  record  level  this  year. 
An  enrollment-figure  survey  showed  91%  of  the  private 
schools  started  the  school  year  with  full  enrollments. 
95%  of  the  schools  reveal  an  enrollment  equal  to  or 
larger  than  that  of  last  year.  Many  of  the  schools  re¬ 
port  that  they  had  full  quotas  for  months  in  advance  of 
the  school  opening  this  fall. 

Scientific  research  in  the  Soviet  Union  has 

been  remodeled  along  American  lines,  Pravda  an¬ 
nounced  recently.  It  indicated  that  Soviet  authorities 
have  been  studying  the  U.  S.  system  in  which  univer¬ 
sity  professors  combine  teaching  with  research.  Now, 
the  USSR  has  ordered  the  transfer  to  university  con¬ 
trol  of  a  number  of  research  institutions.  New  rules 
sharply  limit  the  former  practice  under  which  Soviet 
professors  have  held  two  or  more  jobs  simultaneously. 
This  is  designed  to  draw  more  people  into  research. 
Universities  will  be  encouraged  to  enter  into  research 
contracts  with  other  government  institutions,  follow¬ 
ing  another  U.  S.  practice.  As  an  incentive,  university 
administrators  may  use  up  to  50%  of  payments  received 
for  contract  research  for  increasing  laboratory  and 
other  research  facilities. 
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•  Administration 

*  5 

How  can  faculty  meetings  be  improved? 

Dr.  James  J.  Jones,  University  of  Virginia,  believes 
that  the  key  to  a  high-powered,  constructive  faculty 
meeting  is  democratic  participation.  Too  often,  a 
faculty  meeting  is  not  planned  in  advance,  other  tban 
to  resolve  administration  problems. 

Recently,  some  administrators  have  begun  to  work 
through  “planning  committees”  to  set  up  the  faculty 
meeting  agendum.  Many  principals  now  plan  with 
teacher  advisory  committees  the  types  of  professional 
meetings  that  are  likely  to  be  the  most  profitable  for 
the  year. 

Dr.  Jones,  writing  in  the  March  Educational  Admin¬ 
istration  and  Supervision,  has  set  up  a  number  of  help¬ 
ful  hints  for  improving  faculty  meetings: 

—  Encourage  teacher  participation.  Teachers  work 
best  in  small  informal  groups  —  where  their  contri¬ 
butions  are  wanted. 

—  Place  teacher  problems  on  the  agendum.  It  should 
include  those  things  that  teachers  feel  are  important 
to  discuss  and  decide. 

—  Reduce  the  amount  of  administrative  detail.  Don’t 
use  the  faculty  meeting  to  solve  purely  administra¬ 
tive  problems  that  do  not  directly  concern  teachers. 

—  Keep  the  length  of  the  faculty  meeting  short.  It  is 

generally  accepted  that  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a 
half  at  the  most,  should  be  the  length  of  the  meeting. 
It  should  start  and  end  promptly, 

—  Send  a  mimeographed  brief,  in  advance  if  possible, 
to  those  expected  to  be  present.  If  faculty  members 
know  the  problems  and  issues  involved,  they  can 
prepare  themselves  for  intelligent  participation. 

—  Above  all,  provide  leadership.  The  administrator  has 
the  responsibility  of  providing  leadership  that  en¬ 
courages  teachers  to  achieve  greater  results.  He 
must  know:  good  teaching,  his  own  philosophy  of 
education,  how  to  help  teachers  assist  in  solving 
problems,  how  to  make  the  meeting  a  learning  situa¬ 
tion,  how  to  take  justifiable  criticism  and  use  it  to 
advantage. 

CURRENT  READINC  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Biidgoting  for  Textbooks.  The  American  Textbook  Publishers 
Institute,  1  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  Paper.  32pp.  Ulus.  Free 
upon  request.  (A  booklet  intended  htj  the  Institute  as  an  answer 
to  the  many  questions  asked  by  administrators  for  a  guide  to 
the  proper  Imdgeting  of  textbooks.  Tahirs  of  average  prices 
for  kits,  workbooks,  readers,  texts,  other  materials.) 


Schools  and  the  Public 


Edaca'tion  improves  wlion  citizens  help, 

or  have  something  to  say  about  it,  points  out  a  Cleve¬ 
land  Heights,  Ohio,  study.  The  report,  “Citizens  at 
Work,”  summarizes  what  citizens  educational  com¬ 
mittees  can  do  to  improve  community  schools. 

The  report,  written  by  0.  E.  Hill,  superintendent 

of  schools  in  Cleveland  Heights,  states  that  the  Cle\'e- 


land  Heiglits’  plan  for  citizens  educational  committees 
has  reached  three  major  objectives.  In  the  last  six 
years,  citizens  helped  the  school  board  meet  schedules, 
provided  a  broader  base  for  the  study  of  problems  and 
assisted  in  generating  good  will  and  understanding. 

Committees  in  one  year  recommended  51  official  ac¬ 
tions  to  the  board.  26  were  accepted.  This  confirms 
both  the  need  and  the  value  of  such  committees,  the 
report  says.  The  committees’  recommendations  on  new 
projects  -  from  science  trips  to  guidance  programs  - 
met  with  approval. 

The  Cleveland  Heights’  enrollment  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  is  12,000  students.  About  85% 
of  the  students  who  graduate  from  high  school  attend 
college.  Fewer  than  5%  withdraw  because  of  academic 
failure. 

'The  Cleveland  Heights’  plan  for  citizens  educational 
committees  was  set  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Public  School  System.  Copies  of  the  report 
should  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Hill. 


•  The  Proteggion 

Less  than  25%  off  parents  admire  teachers 

says  a  survey  released  by  the  New  York  State  Citizens 

Committee  for  the  Public  Schools.  It  would  appear, 
the  Committee  reports  in  its  study  of  199  New  York 
state  communities,  that  the  attitudes  and  actions  of 
people  in  the  state  have  hurt  the  status  of  teachers. 

NIost  communities,  for  example,  expect  teachers  to 
take  iionpaying  after-school  assignments  as  a  matter 
of  course.  These  same  communities  demand  that  teach¬ 
ers  adhere  to  a  code  of  ethics  stricter  than  those  ex¬ 
pected  of  parents  or  community  leaders.  Further, 
teachers  are  discouraged  from  taking  part  in  any  poli¬ 
tical  activ'ity,  even  though  this  is  an  election  year. 
Other  conclusions  from  the  report; 

—  40%  of  the  children  in  the  communities  studied  do 
not  respect  their  teachers’  knowledge  of  their  subject 
matter.  47%  of  the  parents  held  the  same  opinion. 

—  Only  23?  of  the  parents  said  that  they  would  be 
“enthusiastic”  if  their  daughters  became  teachers. 
18?  felt  the  same  way  about  their  sons  becoming 
teachers. 

—  In  64%  of  the  communities,  teachers  arrange  a  social 
life  unrelated  to  the  town. 

—  In  49%  of  the  communities,  teachers  are  rarely  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  social  activities  of  their  own  age 
groups. 

—  In  54?  of  the  communities,  teachers  generally  are 
not  invited  to  pupils’  homes. 

“The  results  of  the  survey,”  said  Donald  V.  Butten- 
heim,  president  of  the  Committee,  “although  by  no 
means  the  final  word  on  the  standing  of  teachers  in  our 
communities,  offer  a  grim  warning.  They  deserve  a 
good  deal  of  study  by  all  persons  interested  in  improv¬ 
ing  our  schools.” 

The  survey  was  part  of  a  long-range  project  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Committee  to  improve  the  “climate  of 
opinion”  in  New  York  State. 
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Hhat  makes  teachers  change  johs?  At  the 

end  of  the  school  year,  1954-55,  one  out  of  every  four 
teachers  left  his  school  position.  This  turnover  has 
become  one  of  the  major  educational  problems  today, 
says  VV.  W.  Charters,  Jr.,  University  of  Illinois.  Writ¬ 
ing  in  the  October  School  Review,  he  points  out  that 
turnovers  are  chiefly  a  problem  of  the  small  public 
school  system. 

However,  something  other  than  the  question  of  size 
seems  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  turnover.  The  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
has  made  a  study  of  this  in  Illinois.  After  e.xamining 
relativ'ely  superficial  causal  questions,  the  only  impor¬ 
tant  relationship  established  was  the  inverse  relation 

between  turnover  and  staff  size.  In  Illinois,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  disco\'ered  that  in  schools  with  a  staff  larger  than 
ten,  the  turnover  percentage  remained  fairly  constant 
at  10%  —  in  schools  with  less  than  ten  teachers,  the 
turnover  percentage  was  around  30%. 

Size,  Mr.  Charters  says,  is  the  pervasive  factor,  but 
the  Bureau  cannot  be  sure  why  the  size  of  a  school  is 

related  to  turnover. 

The  Bureau,  Mr.  Charters  points  out,  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  is 
needed  —  one  that  is  based  upon  the  meaning  of  hu¬ 
man  behavior.  In  this  respect,  the  Bureau  is  examin¬ 
ing  two  related  propositions  currently: 

-  Teachers  with  differing  orientation  to  their  jobs  arc 
“tumover-prone”  in  characteristically  different  de¬ 
grees.  They  have  different  propensities  for  leaving 
their  positions. 

—  School  systems  differ  in  the  kinds  of  teachers  that 
they  attract  to  their  staffs.  One  school  will  attract  a 
kind  of  teacher  who  is  highly  tumover-prope,  while 
another  will  attract  a  kind  of  teacher  who  is  but 
slightly  turnover-prone. 


CURREXr  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
ASCD  HancUiook,  19.56-57.  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.C.  Paper.  116pp.  $1.50.  (Information  on  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  membership  of  ASCD  committees  and  commissions, 
ASCD  membership  list.  Constitution.  Brief  history  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 
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Some  teachers  are  afraid  to  teach  math, 

says  Lois  E.  Hotchkiss  in  the  September  Los  Angeles 
School  Journal.  Specifically,  professional  teachers  who 
have  not  taught  math  are  afraid  to  teach  it  because  of 
lack  of  training  and  fear  of  personal  inadequacies  in 

the  area. 

Mathematics,  however,  must  be  taught  if  we  are  to 

continue  our  present  rate  of  civilization.  To  meet 
such  demands,  asks  Miss  Hotchkiss,  what  can  the 
teacher  do  to  help?  She  lists  several  ways  to  get  over 
the  fear  of  mathematics  teaching: 

-  Discard  the  old  idea  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
math.  Basically,  math  is  the  “orderly  development 

of  concepts  and  related  abstractions  proceeding 


from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex.”  Neither 
teacher  nor  pupil  should  believe  differently. 

—  Learn  new  techniques  and  devices  to  increase  teach¬ 
ing  ability. 

—  Realize  that  psychological  findings  and  research  into 
theories  of  learning  apply  to  math  as  well  as  to  other 
areas  of  the  curriculum.  Educational  philosophy 
does  not  now  require  everyone  to  achieve  equal  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  an  art. 

—  Obtain  supplementary  teaching  aids  from  all  avail¬ 
able  sources. 

—  Get  the  help  you  need  from  professional  training 
programs  and  supervisors.  They  want  to  help. 

Brainstorming  as  an  effective  device  for 

educators  was  demonstrated  recently  at  the  second 
annual  Creative  Problem-Solving  Institute,  University 
of  Buffalo.  Tlie  problem  chosen  in  advance  was  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency.  This  had  been  broken  down  into  20 
problems  suitable  for  brainstorming.  The  question 
finally  chosen  was:  What  could  be  done  to  make  teen¬ 
agers  feel  contempt  for  juvenile  delinquency  and  feel 
admiration  for  law-abiding  behavior? 

In  24  minutes,  a  panel  of  15  men  produced  125  ideas 
in  response  to  this  question.  One  member  of  the  panel. 
Dr.  Dan  Pursuit,  University  of  Southern  California, 
had  two  years’  experience  with  juvenile  delinquency. 

He  was  asked  to  select  the  ten  “most  feasible”  ideas 

of  those  submitted. 

Dr.  Pursuit,  in  his  selections,  explained  that  he  was 
guided  by  three  criteria:  (1)  It  must  be  immediately 
practicable;  (2)  it  must  not  cost  too  much;  and  (3)  it 
must  be  applipable  to  teen-agers  in  every  community. 
Some  of  the  answers: 

—  Wage  campaigns  to  get  more  juveniles  into  charac¬ 
ter-building  organizations  like  the  Boy  Scouts. 
YMCA,  Catholic  Youth  Organization,  others. 

—  Persuade  service  clubs,  merchants,  to  offer  Safe 
Driving  awards,  other  prizes  (free  theater  tickets), 
to  outstanding  juvenile  drivers. 

—  Establish  a  permanent  council  of  adults  and  juve¬ 
niles  to  participate  in  a  continuous  organized  pro¬ 
gram  to  encourage  lawful  behavior. 

How  is  brainstorming  done?  It  is  both  simple  and 
practical.  For  details  and  free  materials,  write  to  the 
Creative  Education  Foundation,  1614  Rand  Building, 
Buffalo  3,  N.Y. 


•  Curriculum 


Should  reading  and  spelling  be  taught 

separately  in  the  curriculum?  Edna  Lue  Furness,  visit¬ 
ing  in  the  October  Clearing  House,  feels  that  reading 

and  spelling  are  too  closely  related  in  similarity  of  skill 
to  be  separated.  The  correlations  between  the  marks 
of  good  spellers  and  good  readers  are  such  that  good 
readers  who  are  poor  spellers,  and  vice  versa,  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare. 

Consequently,  analysis  of  a  pupil’s  errors  in  spell¬ 

ing  will  often  help  to  detect  his  difficulties  in  reading. 
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Remedial  instruction  in  reading  and  spelling  can  often 
be  carried  on  together  with  profit  to  both. 

Although  teachers  and  administrators  may  not  have 
thought  about  it,  weakness  in  the  spelling  program 

may  be  responsible  to  a  larger  degree  for  a  student’s 
reading  defect  than  is  wealmess  in  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram  itself. 

Reading  and  spelling  are  closely  allied.  Miss  Furness 
stresses,  because  many  of  the  skills  and  abilities  re¬ 
quired  for  the  one  are  also  required  for  the  other. 
Some  of  these: 

-Spelling  and  reading  have  a  common  vocabulary. 

—  The  ability  to  recognize  and  remember  words  is 
fundamental  to  both  reading  and  spelling. 

—  Spelling  calls  for  word  study;  so  does  reading. 

Should  public  schools  handle  problem  read¬ 
ers?  They  shouldn’t  even  if  they  could,  was  the  con¬ 
clusion  voiced  at  the  recent  School  Executive  Confer¬ 
ence,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

“These  children  are  sick,  in  a  sense,  and  it’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  it  is  the  function  of  the  public 
schools  to  handle  these  problems,”  said  Dr.  William  S. 
Briscoe,  UCLA.  He  added,  “The  answer  may  be  in 
private  or  highly  specialized  clinics.” 

Dr.  Frederick  B.  Davis,  Hunter  College,  New  York 
City,  confirmed  this.  “It  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
regular  school  to  handle  the  problem.”  Children  need¬ 
ing  remedial  reading  require  such  complex  scientific 
procedures  —  special  testing  and,  in  some  instances, 
there  are  psychological  and  physical  problems  —  that 
the  public  school  cannot  begin  to  handle  it. 

Teachers,  said  Edward  Fry,  director  of  Loyola  Uni¬ 
versity’s  reading  clinic,  are  not  entirely  blameless.  “B>’ 
the  end  of  the  third  grade,  a  child  should  be  able  to 
sound  out  some  fairly  long  words,  but  we  are  getting 
junior  high  yoimgsters  who  can’t.”  One  reason  for 
this,  he  stated,  was  that  teachers  do  not  always  follow 
manuals,  which  recommend  both  instruction  and  drill 
in  phonetics. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Bulletin  of  Information  1956-57.  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test, 
Achievement  Tests.  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box 
592,  Princeton,  N.  or  Box  27896,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif.  (In¬ 
formation  about  the  new  college  board  tests,  required  by  more 
than  ISO  colleges  and  universities.  Important  for  high  school 
juniors  and  seniors  planning  to  attend  college  within  the  next 
two  years.) 


•  Teaching  Method* 


Slow  learners  are  afraid  of  instruction 

that  is  geared  to  the  average  or  better  than  average 
student,  says  Bernard  Gravitt  in  the  September  Ken¬ 
tucky  School  Journal.  As  a  consequence,  some  slow 
learners  have  been  labeled  behavior  problems,  when 
actually  it  is  simply  a  question  of  expecting  the  possi¬ 
ble  from  the  impossible.  The  pressure  of  the  average 


instructional  program  only  serves  to  confuse,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  undeserved  pressures  borne  by  them. 

If  you  have  slow  learners,  Mr.  Gravitt  suggests  sev¬ 
eral  things  that  might  help  you  to  work  with  them: 

—  Study  the  child:  physical  condition,  intelligence, 

family  background  and  school  records.  Provide  nec¬ 

essary  remedial  work  for  conditions  found. 

—  A  nondirective  approach  within  the  framework  of 
acceptable  conduct  standards  will  avoid  pressures. 
The  slow-learning  child  should  be  expected  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  same  standards  as  the  average  child. 
Only  give  him  more  time. 

—  The  major  problem  is  one  of  retention.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  teach  those  things  that  pertain  to  his  present- 
day  world  and  a  reasonable  approximation  of  his 
anticipated  life. 

—  The  nature  of  the  slow  learner  recommends  the  core 
curriculum  method  of  instruction.  Simplicity  the  key. 
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•  Science  Education 


Start  science  teaching  early,  advised  Dr.  Her¬ 
man  Schneider,  City  College  of  New  York,  at  a  recent 
Catholic  teachers’  meeting  in  St.  Louis. 

“Children  are  surrounded  by  the  products  of  sci¬ 
ence,”  he  said,  “and  if  they  are  not  to  feel  ignorant 
they  must  study  science,  not  just  absorb  the  science 
that  is  about  them.” 

Teaching  science  at  the  earliest  possible  age  is  of 
additional  importance,  because  through  this  teaching, 
we  can  create  a  large  pool  from  which  to  draw  our 
future  scientists  and  engineers.  Science,  he  pointed 
out,  is  one  of  the  few  fields  where  children  can  learn 
to  clearly  evaluate  facts  and  think  honestly. 

“VVe  cannot  expect  to  train  the  number  we  need  to 
continue  progress  in  this  country  merely  by  discover¬ 
ing  bright  students  at  the  end  of  the  high  school  level,” 
he  warned. 


Industry  might  use  its  sales  techniques 

to  impress  young  Americans  —  boys  and  girls  —  that 
science  when  properly  taught  and  understood  is  not 
only  interesting  and  exciting  but  leads  to  a  good  fu¬ 
ture,  Floyd  B.  Odium,  president  of  the  Atlas  Corpora¬ 
tion,  stated  recently. 

The  countries  that  develop  the  greatest  scientists 
and  engineers  —  the  most  and  best  —  are  the  countries 
that  will  be  the  foremost,  the  most  powerful  and  pros¬ 
perous  in  this  new  age.  For  example,  Russia  in  four 
decades  has  almost  overtaken  the  U.  S.  quantitatively 
in  the  scientific  and  technical  fields  —  and  will  pass  us 
in  the  next  five  years  if  we  don’t  get  busy,  he  stressed. 

What  can  we  do  to  improve  our  scientific  situation? 
Mr.  Odium  outlines  three  primary  approaches: 

(1)  We  need  better,  more  intensive  teaching  of 
the  sciences  to  more  students  in  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  This  involves  getting  more  freshmen  into  our 
advanced  schools  of  learning  with  the  preliminary 
training  to  qualify  them  to  major  in  the  sciences. 
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(2)  We  need  to  better  qualify  our  teachers  in  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  schools  to  train  youngsters  in 
math,  physics,  chemistry,  etc. 

(3)  We  must  “intrigue”  our  children  into  studying 
these  subjects. 

Industry,  Mr.  Odium  concludes,  can  do  its  share  by 
supporting  the  education  of  teachers  through  scholar¬ 
ships  and  grants,  through  the  loan  of  its  own  person¬ 
nel  as  teachers,  and  finally  by  stopping  the  plundering 
of  colleges  and  universities  of  their  teaching  talent  in 
these  critical  areas. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Study  on  the  Use  of  Science  Counselors,  by  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  1515  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
Paper.  16pp.  Free  on  request.  (A  pilot  .study  to  encourage 
greater  use  of  science  counselors,  this  project  is  the  major  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Science  Teaching  Improvement  Program.) 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


A  new  method  of  teaching  religion  and 

values  has  been  developed  by  Catherine  E.  Steltz,  and 
currently  issued  in  kit  form  by  Columbia  University’s 
Bureau  of  Publicatfbns. 

The  technique  involves  the  use  of  photographs 
showing  provocative  situations  in  human  relationships. 
The  kit  contains  a  manual  and  24  photographs  de¬ 
signed  to  give  the  viewer  an  opportunity  to  interpret 
“whatever  he  sees  exactly  as  he  sees  it.” 

By  stimulating  group  members  to  think  and  talk 
freely  about  moral  and  social  problems,  the  pictures. 
Dr.  Steltz  says,  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  able  to  help 
them  clarify  some  of  their  “conflicting  feelings,  beliefs, 
attitudes  and  opinions  about  troublesome  issues.” 

The  photographs  suggest  “the  kind  of  simple,  every¬ 
day  problems  that  so  often  lead  to  major  crises  in  these 
troubled  times.”  The  discussion  technique  is  fairly 
simple  to  use,  although  as  Dr.  Steltz  points  out,  “a  tool 
is  no  better  than  the  craftsman  who  uses  it.”  In  this 
case,  the  craftsman  is  the  group  discussion  leader. 


I 
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Education’s  biggest  problem  in  tbe  future 

is  the  control  of  the  emotions  and  the  development  of 
proper  attitudes  in  the  use  of  modem  knowledge  and 
power.  President  George  I.  Cross,  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  told  a  recent  graduating  class  of  the  School  of 
Banking  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

He  said  in  part: 

“Those  responsible  for  higher  education  have 
stressed  subject  matter  and  the  development  of  pro¬ 
fessional  ‘know-how’  too  much  and  have  not  done 
enough  to  develop  in  their  students  the  moral  values 
and  ethical  attitudes  that  will  be  necessary  if  our  tech¬ 
nological  progress  is  to  be  used  for  the  betterment  of 
human  affairs. 

“An  unfortunate  trend  in  our  country  is  the  increas¬ 
ing  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  citizens  to 
think  and  talk  in  terms  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  individual  in  a  democratic  society  with  a  lessening 


inclination  to  stress  the  responsibility  of  the  individual. 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual,  rather  than  his  rights  and  privileges, 
that  gives  him  his  strength  and  gives  democracy  its 
strength.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Yearbook  of  American  Churches  for  19.57.  National  Council  of 
Churches,  297  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  314pp.  $5.  (Annual  statis¬ 
tics  and  trends  about  religious  groups.  Most  recent  figures  on 
church  membership  and  attendance.  New:  information  on  Jew¬ 
ish,  Protestant  and  Catholic  scriptures.) 


•  tSuidance 


Juvenile  delinquents  in  Indianapolis  will 
get  the  works  from  now  on,  promises  Dr.  H.  L.  Shibler, 
general  superintendent  of  education. 

“We  will  continue  to  use  every  means  to  help  the 
socially  maladjusted  and  emotionally  disturbed  pupils,” 
he  says,  speaking  for  Indianapolis’  new  public  school 
policy,  “but  we’re  not  going  to  tolerate  any  hoodlum- 
ism  in  the  public  schools.” 

To  implement  this  program,  Indianapolis  has  set  up 
a  six- point  guidance  system: 

( 1 )  Pupils  over  16  who  engage  in  acts  of  hoodlum- 
ism  will  be  expelled  from  school  permanently. 

(2)  Pupils  under  16,  engaging  in  such  acts,  will 
be  suspended  from  school  and  not  readmitted  until 
their  parents  or  guardians  give  evidence  of  the  pupil’s 
desire  to  conform  to  school  regulations. 

(3)  Teachers  and  principals  will  be  protected  and 
supported  in  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties  in 
disciplining  children. 

( 4 )  Parents  must  assume  greater  responsibility  for 
their  children’s  conduct.  Parents  who  resent  their 
children  conforming  to  the  good  citizenship  code  of 
the  school  will  be  invited  to  attend  the  school  and 
show  cause  why  their  children  should  not  conform. 

(5)  Corporal  punishment  is  regarded  as  the  low¬ 
est  form  of  social  control  —  but  it  may  be  administered 
if  necessary. 

(6)  The  school  campaign  against  intoxicating  bev¬ 
erages  will  be  intensified,  with  the  aid  of  police  and 
juvenile  authorities. 

Dr.  Shibler’s  article  appeared  in  the  October  Yottr 
Schools  and  You,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 


•  The  Learner 


Tbe  telephone  can  be  a  teaching  aid  in  arith¬ 
metic,  other  areas  of  the  curriculum,  one  teacher  in  a 
Wichita,  Kansas,  school  has  found.  Begun  originally 
because  the  teacher  felt  that  her  third-graders  ought 
to  know  how  to  use  the  phone  for  emergency  purposes, 
the  project  has  become  a  valued  course  in  the  school. 

Since  Wichita  youngsters  begin  learning  the  alpha¬ 
bet  in  the  third  grade,  the  alphabetically  arranged 
phone  directory  helps  them  learn  the  letters.  They 
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then  backtrack  to  learn  what  Alexander  G.  Bell’s  first 
telephone  looked  like,  how  it  worked. 

“Many  pupils  don’t  know  before  they  take  the 
course  that  they  have  been  using  party  lines  —  or  how 
party  lines  work,”  the  teacher  explained.  She  uses  a 
diagram  comparing  the  children’s  homes  to  branches 
on  a  tree  to  present  the  picture  of  party-line  operation. 
Movies,  projection  slides,  practice  telephones  and 
handsets  —  furiushcd  by  the  local  phone  company  — 
help  the  children  to  understand  the  function  of  the 
operator  and  caller. 

In  making  practice  calls,  the  pupils  pretend  to  re- 
iwrt  fires,  to  call  the  doctor,  other  calls  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  nature.  As  a  consequence,  they  learn  to  call 
efficiently  without  “panicking.” 

The  teacher  emphasizes  courteous  ways  of  asking 
for  information,  proper  ways  to  ask  that  the  line  be 
held,  mannerly  handling  of  wrong-number  situations 
and  good  answering  techniques. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Tite  Sliy  Child,  by  Helen  Ross.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets,  22  E. 
SSth  St.,  N.Y.  16.  Paper.  2Hpp.  25c.  Quantity  rates.  (Study 
of  causes  of  shyiwss.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


ETV  has  proved  itself  as  a  teaching  aid 

in  the  nation’s  schools  over  the  past  three  years,  says 

Walter  Emery  in  the  October  South  Carolina  Schools. 

He  offers  the  following  conclusions  in  justification: 

—  The  effectiveness  of  TV'^  as  a  teaching  device  and 
means  of  improving  the  educational  process  has 
been  demonstrated.  It  has  become  an  efifective  part 
of  the  in-school  and  out-of-school  instruction  pro¬ 
gram  in  many  communities. 

—  TV  is  being  used  widely  as  a  medium  for  adult  edu¬ 
cation  —  there  is  evidence  that  it  is  potentially  the 
most  important  single  tool  for  one  of  the  most  rapid¬ 
ly  developing  aspects  of  education. 

—  A  new  and  challenging  pattern  of  programing  for 
children  is  emerging.  These  programs  have  become 
so  popular  in  some  communities  that  they  have  been 
made  available  by  the  commercial  networks. 

— Experimentation  shows  that  television  can  be  used 
effectively  to  help  meet  some  of  the  critical  problems 
of  increasing  student  enrollments  and  teacher 
shortages. 

—  TX'^  should  be  used  more  extensively  by  responsible 
gON’emment  and  private  agencies  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people.  TV  can  release  “the 
vast  warehouse”  of  cultural  material  within  the  na¬ 
tion  for  both  in-school  and  out-of-school  use. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Subject  Index  for  Film  Cataloging,  by  Henrtf  R.  McCarty. 
Pp.  342-43.  Educational  Screen  and  Audio-Visual  Guide,  2000 
Lincoln  Park  West  Bldg.  Chicago  14,  III.  45c.  (A  timely  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  to  make  a  subject  index  for  school  film  libraries, 
based  on  the  book  library  subject  heading  system  and  applied 
to  subject  headings  used  by  audio-visual  centers.) 


•  Higher  Education 


The  shortage  of  competent  teachers  can  be 

traced  to  a  number  of  causes,  but  the  main  reason 
is  poor  pay,  says  the  NEA’s  quarterly  Research  Bulle¬ 
tin,  in  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  nation’s  univer¬ 
sity  and  college  salary  schedules. 

These  institutions,  facing  enrollment  increa.ses  high¬ 
er  than  those  of  any  other  educational  level,  are  fight¬ 
ing  the  crisis  with  salaries  averaging  $5,243.  The  sur¬ 
vey  found  that,  on  the  average,  municipal  universities 
pay  the  highest  salaries,  with  state  universities  second. 
Larger  colleges  pay  better  than  smaller  ones,  and  pub¬ 
lic  institutions  better  than  private  ones. 

A  geographical  breakdown  shows  faculty  salaries 
vary  considerably  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  an¬ 
other,  with  the  highest  average  —  $5,758  —  paid  in  the 
far  west.  The  lowest  average  —  $4,799  —  is  paid  in  the 
southeast.  This  $1,000  difference  shows  up  in  all 
ranks  of  teachers  and  all  types  of  institutions. 

Some  averages  cited  by  the  Bulletin: 

—  college  presidents:  $11,314 

—  full  professors:  $  7,076 

—  associate  professors:  $  5,731 

—  assistant  professors:  $4,921 

—  instnictors:  $4,087 

The  survey  indicates  that  many  higher  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  are  forced  to  treat  staff  members  unfairly  — 
“Many  superior  teachers  remain  in  the  classroom  year 
after  year  beeause  of  their  sincere  belief  in  the  worth 
of  their  efforts;  their  dedication  to  growing  minds.”  In 
other  instances,  mediocre  and  inferior  work  is  con¬ 
doned  because  funds  are  not  available  to  attract  and 
hold  good  teachers. 

“Salaries  Paid  and  Salary  Practices  in  Universities, 
Collesjes  and  Junior  Colleges,  1955-56.”  October  Re¬ 
search  Bulletin,  Research  Division,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


CURRENT  RE.\DING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Tlu'  Domain  of  the  Faculty  in  Our  Expanding  Colleges,  by 
John  S.  Diekhoff.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  197pp.  $3. 
(Proposals  for  re-examining  the  personal  policies  and  programs 
of  higher  education.) 


•  Student  Activitieg 


A  first-grade  reading  party  for  parents 

at  the  elementary  laboratory  school  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana  Institute  recently  was  a  great  success.  It 
began  with  the  teacher’s  realization  that  many  parents 
need  to  understand  more  fully  the  scope  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  arts  program,  and  to  realize  how  their  children 
learned  to  read. 

Naturally,  this  entailed  a  great  deal  of  planning: 
\\^hat  should  be  in  the  program?  Who  would  partici¬ 
pate?  When  should  it  be  given,  and  other  pertinent 
questions. 

With  much  pupil-teacher  discussion  and  guidance 
by  the  teacher,  it  was  decided  to  include  in  the  part>' 
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the  following  phases  of  the  reading  program: 

—  The  dramatization  of  a  story  read  from  one  of  the 
first-grade  books. 

—  A  demonstration  of  oral  reading. 

—  A  demonstration  of  some  phonetic  games. 

—  A  demonstration  of  songs  about  reading. 

In  setting  up  the  party,  the  teacher  was  careful  to  give 
each  child  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  some  special  way  according  to  his  ability. 

The  parents  were  both  delighted  and  impressed  with 
the  achievements  of  their  children.  And  without  ex¬ 
ception  there  was  a  renewed  interest  by  the  children 
in  their  reading  activities.  The  teacher,  among  the 
other  N’alues  involved,  discovered  that  here  was  an¬ 
other  effective  teaching  device  for  leading  children  to 
have  a  genuine  love  for  lx)oks  and  reading.  “We  Had 
a  Reading  Party”  appears  in  the  September  Louisiana 
Schools. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


The  best  mental  physicians  are  parents 

and  teachers,  contributing  more  to  the  prevention  of 
mental  diseases  than  expert  psychiatrists,  says  Dr.  E. 
Ohmer  Milton,  University  of  Tenn.  psychologist. 

Good  mental  health,  he  stresses,  is  based  on  sound 
self-esteem  built  up  through  everyday  contacts  and 
experiences  with  important  people. 

This  means  that  the  real  “mental  physicians”  are 
parents  and  teachers,  whose  opinions  and  actions  are 
the  basis  of  a  child’s  first  ideas  about  himself. 

Teachers,  in  particular,  he  says,  can  form  the  first 
line  of  defense  against  mental  illness  by  helping  chil¬ 
dren  to  accept  both  their  strengths  and  limitations,  to 
live  comfortably  with  themselves. 

Those  who  feel  sorry  for  themselves  and  those  who 
try  to  impress  others  with  their  own  importance  are 
on  the  verge  of  joining  the  ranks  of  the  mentally  ill,  he 
concluded. 

Ti»o  new  leads  against  tooth  decay  have 
been  announced  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
first  was  made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Phillips,  a  University 
of  Wisconsin  biochemist. 

He  reported  that  finely  ground  oat  hulls  in  the  diet 
of  laboratory  animals  had  reduced  tooth  decay  by  50%. 
Some  chemical  in  the  oat  hulls  slows  the  growth  of 
oral  bacteria  causing  decay,  he  revealed.  His  tests 
showed  that  fluorine  was  not  the  decay-reducing  sub¬ 
stance,  since  fluorine  is  nearly  absent  from  the  hulls. 
That  oat  hulls  are  largely  fiber  does  not  explain  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  tests,  he  concluded.  Other  high-fiber  foods 
did  not  give  tooth  protection. 

•  European  researchers  are  also  looking  for  this  mys¬ 
terious  substance  that  inhibits  tooth  decay.  Their 
theory  is  that  the  inhibitor  exists  both  in  the  cocoa 
bean  and  in  yeast.  The  lead  came  from  Sweden  where 
it  was  found  that  people  who  ate  chocolate  were  less 
subject  to  caries  than  others.  It  arose  directly  from  an 


experiment  carried  out  in  a  Swedish  mental  institution, 
to  discover  whether  sugar  had  an  effect  on  tooth  decay. 

The  results  were  surprising:  Three  groups  of  in¬ 
mates  were  chosen.  The  first  received  a  half  pound  of 
sugar  with  meals.  The  second  was  given  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  chocolate  between  meals.  The  third 
group  was  given  brown  sweet  bread  between  meals. 
The  sugar  group  showed  little  or  no  extra  cavities 
when  compared  with  a  control  group.  The  bread  group 
suffered  from  “greatly  increased”  caries,  while  the 
chocolate-fed  group  had  “strikingly  few”  additional 
cavities. 

This  result  has  been  tested  on  laboratory  rats  with 
highly  suggestive  results  when  they  were  fed  a  diet 
that  contained  a  large  percentage  of  cocoa  beans. 


•  School  Plant 


A  new  all-steel  .school  building  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  midwest  educators.  Built  in  Calumet 
Township  School  District,  Gary,  Indiana,  the  six-room, 
one-story  school  building  is  nearly  all  steel,  including 
interior  and  exterior  wall  panels,  roof,  supporting  col¬ 
umns,  ductwork,  girders,  window  frames  and  .skylight 
wells.  Inside  and  out,  the  school  will  flash  with  colors 
porcelainized  into  the  steel.  The  washable  walls  will 
not  corrode,  require  painting  or  expensive  upkeep. 

Built  in  a  five-month  period,  officials  say  that  the 
fireproof  school  is  less  expensive,  faster  to  erect  —  and 
can  be  bought  on  a  down-payment  plan. 

Calumet  Township  had  exhausted  its  school  funds 
earlier  in  the  year  by  building  two  other  schools.  After 
a  lengthy  legal  tangle  with  the  state,  it  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  make  a  dowm  payment  of  $15,000.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  $200,000  cost  will  be  paid  next  year 
from  the  township’s  accumulated  building  fund. 

Exterior  lighting  of  schools  at  night  is  ap¬ 
parently  the  most  effective  way  to  curb  vandalism, 
.said  V.  Harry  Rhodes,  buildings  commissioner  of  the 
St.  Louis  Board  of  Education,  at  a  recent  educational 
meeting.  The  only  other  practical  measure  would  be 
the  employing  of  night  watchmen,  and  this  would  be 
prohibitively  expensive  in  terms  of  an  over-all  educa¬ 
tional  system. 

The  attractive  designs  of  so  many  new  school  build¬ 
ings,  he  added,  coupled  with  the  exterior  lighting, 
would  help  reduce  vandalism,  simply  because  people 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  schools  would  be  proud 
to  have  them  in  the  neighborhood  and  anxious  to  keep 
them  from  being  defaced. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  discloses  the  fact  that  many  other  cities  have 
adopted  illumination  as  the  answer  to  vandalism. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  School  Custodian:  Important  Member  of  Your  School 
Team,  by  William  Vernon  Hicks.  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Service,  College  of  Education,  Michigan  State  University,  E. 
Lansing,  Mich.  Paper.  1 2pp.  Free.  (An  over-all  evaluative 
.mrvey  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  school  custodian.) 
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•  Panorama 


Arkansas  Lt.  General  Mark  Clark,  speaking  re¬ 
cently  in  Little  Rock,  has  proposed  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  “throw  open  every  single  Army,  Air  Force,  Naval 
and  Marine  Station  during  the  summer  months”  to 
America  s  young  men.  Pointing  to  his  plan  as  one 
strategy  against  juvenile  delinquency.  General  Clark 
said  he  believed  “these  lads  would  come  out  of  it  bet¬ 
ter  citizens  with  better  characters.”  Clark  is  now 
president  of  The  Citadel,  a  military  school  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C. 

Colorado  Brighton  grade  school  teacher,  Esther 
B.  Bogle,  suspended  for  taping  the  mouths  of  three  girl 
pupils  for  “talking  too  much,”  refused  to  resign  and  as¬ 
serted  that  the  School  Board  “does  this  all  the  time. 
They’re  just  trying  to  make  room  for  the  hometown 
married  women.”  School  Superintendent  Walter  Vikan 
said  some  parents  accused  her  of  striking  her  pupils. 
Retorted  Miss  Bogle:  “Why,  everyone  in  the  building 
does  that.  You  almost  have  to.”  She  conceded  that 
the  teachers  did  not  make  a  practice  of  beating  their 
children  but  “we  just  pop  them  one  now  and  then.” 

Washington^  D.  C.  Postmaster  General  Summer- 
field  has  announced  that  the  Post  Office  is  issuing  a 
new  3c  children’s  stamp,  honoring  the  children  of  the 
world.  The  design  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  a  na¬ 
tionwide  competition  among  grade  and  high  school 
children.  'The  winner:  Ronald  Dias,  19,  Roosevelt 
High  School,  Honolulu. 

Illinois  Business  and  government  which  have  al¬ 
ready  siphoned  thousands  of  engineering  and  science 
teachers  out  of  American  colleges,  now  are  getting 
down  to  the  English  teachers.  President  O.  Meredith 
Wilson,  University  of  Oregon,  reported  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  in 
Chicago.  “English  teachers  make  good  bureaucrats,” 
he  said.  “Anybody  who  is  able  to  write  a  good  letter 
or  report  makes  a  good  bureaucrat,  and  most  English 
teachers  can  write.” 

Kentucky  Pond  School,  one  room  and  sixteen 
pupils  in  the  heart  of  the  Cumberland  National  Forest, 
wanted  a  cafeteria.  Miss  Nora  Johnson,  who  teaches 
the  school,  applied  to  the  County  School  Board  for 
funds  —  she  was  turned  down.  However,  the  parents 
of  the  pupils  built  her  a  tiny  kitchen  in  a  comer  of 
the  school  building,  complete  with  oilstove,  shelves 
and  sink.  The  pupils  do  their  own  cooking  under  Miss 
Johnson’s  supervision.  The  food  is  brought  from  home 
—  home-canned  beans  and  tomatoes  often  appear  on 
the  menu.  The  pupils  bring  water  from  a  nearby  well. 

Massachusetts  St.  Mary’s  (Catholic)  High 
School  in  Lynn  has  forbidden  students  to  go  “steady,” 
on  the  grounds  that  it  can  lead  to  “forced  marriages.” 
Monsignor  Joseph  McGlinchey,  school  principal,  said 
the  ban  had  met  with  “widespread  favor  among  par¬ 
ents.”  Going  steady,  he  said,  placed  “offenders  in  the 
danger  of  committing  serious  sin  .  .  .” 


Kew  Ciassrtsom  Iftaterial 

A  New  Filmstrip  for  English  Classes  .  .  .  offers 
visual  aid  to  the  teacher.  Guideposts  to  Speaking 
and  Writing  is  a  new  set  of  ten  color  strips  on 
problem  pronouns  and  verbs,  each  stressing  one 
point  of  functional  grammar  with  color  and  repiti- 
tion  used  to  emphasize  essentials.  Verbs:  tense, 
transitive  and  intransitive.  Unking  verbs,  regular 
and  irregular,  dangling  participles,  agreement.  Pro¬ 
nouns:  relative,  interrogative,  compound  personal 
used  as  reflexive  and  intensive,  relative.  Filmstrip 
House,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17.  Set  $33. 
Verbs  $20,  Pronouns  $15,  single  strip  $4. 

Free  Classroom  Material  ...  for  history  and 
geography  students,  is  the  reprint  The  Job  They’ll 
Never  Finish,  on  modem  maps  and  map  making. 
Explains  why  only  a  fraction  of  the  world  is  ac¬ 
curately  mapped.  Write  Educational  Bureau,  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  Independence  Sq.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  4,  Penna. 

Bovs  Interested  in  E.ngineering  .  .  .  will  like 
Henry  Billing’s  Bridges,  a  fascinating  acc-ount  of 
the  history,  function  and  future  of  American 
bridges.  Particularly  interesting  is  the  diagramma¬ 
tic  chapter  explaining  how  bridges  do  their  work. 
Viking  Press,  625  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  159pp. 
Ulus.  $3.50. 

For  American  History  Classes  .  .  .  are  these 
biographies  of  the  great  American  patriots.  Men 
to  Remember,  by  Kenneth  Sheldon  and  Wyman 
Holmes,  is  No.  13  in  the  Living  Democracy  Series. 
Readable,  enthralling  stories  about  the  men  who 
made  America  great.  The  Civic  Education  Cen¬ 
ter,  Tufts  University.  Medford  55,  Mass.  Paper. 
75pp.  Ulus.  60c.  Quantity  discounts. 

Dramatic  Clubs  Will  Find  Timesaving  .  .  . 
the  Wisconsin  Idea  Theater’s  new  Guide  to  Three 
Act  Play  Selection,  for  directors  and  play-selecting 
committees  of  high  schixil  and  community  theater 
groups.  Lists  over  150  three-act  plays,  plus  in¬ 
formation  on  plot,  characters,  costumes,  royalty. 
Write  Wisconsin  Idea  Theater,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison,  Wis.,  for  prices,  other  services. 

Aeronautics  Simplified  for  Young  People  .  .  . 
is  the  purpose  of  New  Era  Flight,  by  Lewis  Zarem 
and  Robert  Maltby.  Profusely  illustrated  with 
photos,  it  shows  all  latest  types  of  aircraft,  with 
full  explanatory'  notes.  Explains  methods  of  pro¬ 
pulsion,  flight  instruments,  electronic  devices,  ra¬ 
dar,  other  technical  matters,  simply  and  clearly. 
E.  P.  Dutton,  300  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  176pp.  Ulus. 
$3.75. 

Youngsters  From  8  to  12  .  .  .  will  love  Olive  L. 
Earle’s  new  book.  Crickets.  Tells  why  crickets 
chirp,  a  wealth  of  other  infomiation.  'Traces  the 
development  of  crickets  from  nymph  to  adult,  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  feeding  habits.  Explains  how  to  keep 
crickets  as  pets  at  home  and  in  the  classroom. 
William  Morrow  &  Co.,  425  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16. 
64pp.  llus.  $2.00. 

A  Preview  of  Literature  to  Come  .  .  .  New 
World  Writing,  No.  10,  contains  representative 
poems,  short  stories,  essays  by  authors  from  all  over 
the  world.  Of  particular  interest  to  students  is  the 
section,  “Fourteen  Student  Poets.’’  Also  included: 
excerpts  from  novels  to  be  published  soon.  From 
New  American  Library,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 
22.  288pp.  50c. 
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